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Gowans's  Nature  Books 

'T’HE  object  of  these  little  books  is  to  stimulate 
a love  for  nature  and  a desire  to  study  it. 

Al!  the  volumes  of  the  series  that  have  been  issued 
so  far  have  been  very  successful,  and  the  publishers 
hope  to  be  able  to  maintain  the  very  high  standard 
of  excellence  which  has  made  this  series  so  well 
known  all  over  the  country.  Some  of  the  photo- 
graphs included  in  the  different  volumes  are 
unequalled  and  unique  triumphs  of  the  nature- 
photographer’s  art. 

No.  I.— WILD  BIRDS  AT  HOME.  Sixty  Photo- 
graphs from  Life,  by  Chas.  Kirk,  of  British  Birds 
and  their  Nests. 

No.  a.— WILD  FLOWERS  AT  HOME.  First  Series. 

Sixty  Photographs  from  Nature,  by  Cameron  Todd. 
No.  3.— WILD  FLOWERS  AT  HOME.  Second  Series. 
By  the  Same. 

No.  4.— BUTTERFLIES  AND  MOTHS  AT  HOME. 

Sixty  Photographs  from  Life,  by  A.  Forrester. 
No.  5.— WILD  BIRDS  AT  HOME.  Second  Series.  By 
Chas.  Kirk. 

No.  6.— FRESHWATER  FISHES.  Sixty  Photographs 
from  Life,  by  Walford  B.  Johnson  and  Stanley  C. 
Johnson,  M.A. 

No.  7. — TOADSTOOLS  AT  HOME.  Sixty  Photographs 
of  Fungi,  by  Somerville  Hastings,  F.R.C.S. 

No.  8.—  OUR  TREES  & HOW  TO  KNOW  THEM. 

Sixty  Photographs  by  Chas.  Kirk. 

No.  g.-WILD  FLOWERS  AT  HOME.  Third  Series. 

By  Somerville  Hastings,  F.R.C.S. 

No.  to.— LIFE  IN  THE  ANTARCTIC.  Sixty  Photo- 
graphs from  Life  by  Members  of  the  Scottish 
National  Antarctic  Expedition, 


No.  ii.— REPTILE  LIFE.  Sixty  Photographs  from 
Life,  by  Walford  B.  Johnson  and  Stanley  C. 
Johnson,  M.A. 

No.  12. — SEA-SHORE  LIFE.  Sixty  Photographs  by  the 
Same. 

No.  13. — BIRDS  AT  THE  ZOO.  Sixty  Photographs  from 
Life,  by  W.  S.  Berridge,  F.Z.S. 

No.  14. — ANIMALS  AT  THE  ZOO.  Sixty  Photographs 
by  the  Same. 

No.  15.— SOME  MOTHS  AND  BUTTERFLIES  AND 
THEIR  EGGS.  Sixty  Photographs  by  A.  E. 
Tonge,  F.E.S. 

No.  16.— WILD  FLOWERS  AT  HOME.  Fourth  Series. 
By  Somerville  Hastings. 

No.  17. — BRITISH  MAMMALS.  Sixty  Photographs 
from  Life,  by  Oxley  Grabham,  M.A.,  T.  A. 
Metcalfe,  Sydney  H.  Smith,  and  Chas.  Kirk. 

No.  18.— POND  AND  STREAM  LIFE.  Sixty  Photo- 
graphs from  Life,  by  Walford  B.  Johnson  and 
Stanley  C.  Johnson,  M.A. 

No.  19.— WILD  BIRDS  AT  HOME.  Third  Series.  By 
Chas.  Kirk. 

No.  20.— ALPINE  PLANTS  AT  HOME.  First  Series. 

Sixty  Photographs  by  Somerville  Hastings,  F.R.C.S. 
No.  21. — FOSSIL  PLANTS.  Sixty  Photographs  by  E. 

A.  Newell  Arber,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S. 

No.  22.— ALPINE  PLANTS  AT  HOME.  Second  Series. 
By  Somerville  Hastings. 

No.  23.— OUR  FLOWERING  SHRUBS  AND  HOW 
TO  KNOW  THEM.  Sixty  Photographs  by  Chas. 
Kirk. 

No.  24.— WILD  BIRDS  AT  HOME.  Fourth  Series. 
Sixty  Photographs  by  Peter  Webster. 

Others  in  Preparation. 

PRICE  6d.  Net  Each  Volume)  Postage  Id.  Each. 

GO  WANS  & GRAY.  Ltd-  T-on^o^.  & Glasgow 


Natural  History  Museum  Library 


NATURE  PICTURES 

IN  TWELVE  FORTNIGHTLY  PARTS 

BEGINNING  23rd  JULY,  1908. 


Price  6J,  net  each . 


This  work  has  been  issued  in  response  to  numerous 
requests  for  larger  Photographs  than  are  contained 
in  our  Nature  Books.  The  size  of  the  page  is 
12^"  x 10",  and  there  are  30  to  40  Photographs 
from  life  by  the  best  nature  photographers  in  each 
part,  many  full  page,  most  halt-page,  and  a few 
quarter-page.  A single  photograph  is  often  worth  the 
price  of  the  part. 

Please  apply  to  your  bookseller  for  a part.  If 
you  find  difficulty  in  procuring  it,  one  will  be  sent 
for  yd.,  post  free,  by  the  publishers. 


X he  X'nvelve  Parts  bound  in  One  Tr "lume,  Art  Cloth , 
Coloured  Edges.  Price  7 /.  6 d.  net,  postage  6 d.  extra. 


LONDON  & GLASGOW:  GOWANS  & GRAY,  LTD. 


GOWANS’S  ART  BOOKS 

Sept.  1st,  1909 


The  following  have  already  appeared  : 

1.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  RUBENS 

2.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  VAN  DYCK 

3.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  REMBRANDT 

4.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  RAPHAEL 

5.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  REYNOLDS 

6.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  TENIERS 

7.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  THE  EARLY 

FLEMISH  PAINTERS 

8.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  TITIAN 

9.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  FRANS  HALS 

10.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  MURILLO 

11.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  WOUWERMAN 

12.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  VELAZQUEZ 

13.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  HOLBEIN 

14.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  VERONESE 

15.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  RAEBURN 

16.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  DEL  SARTO 

17.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  CORREGGIO 

18.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  BRONZINO 

19.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  WATTEAU 

20.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  BOTTICELLI 

21  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  FRA  ANGELICO 

22.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  TINTORETTO 

23.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  POUSSIN 

24.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  PERUG1N0 

25.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  MICHELANGELO 

26.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  GOYA 

28.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  GAINSBOROUGH 


Others  in  Preparation 


Price  of  each  volume  : 

in  parchment  cover,  6 d net ; in  cloth  Is  net ; 
in  leather,  2 s net ; postage,  id  extra 


LONDON  & GLASGOW : GOWANS  & GRAY,  LTD. 


GOWANS’S  ART  BOOKS 

Sept,  lit,  1909 

Messrs.  Gowans  & Gray  ask  with  confidence  for  the 

0 

continued  support  of  this  undertaking  by  lovers  of 
art.  It  is  their  hope  to  be  able  to  cover  the  whole 
field  of  classic  painting  by  including  all  important 
artists  who  were  born  before  the  year  1800,  and  the 
preparation  of  new  volumes  is  being  carried  on  steadily 
and  systematically  with  this  end  in  view. 

As  new  editions  of  the  earlier  volumes  are  required, 
improvements  are  being  introduced  and  doubtful  pictures 
replaced  by  genuine  works,  well-known  authorities — 
whose  names  are  given — being  followed  in  every  case. 
Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  Rembrandt , Raphael,  Reynolds,  Teniers, 
and  Hals  have  already  appeared  in  this  improved  form, 
and  the  others  which  require  revision  are  being  actively 
proceeded  with. 

The  publishers  hope  to  accelerate  the  issue  of  the 
scries  by  publishing  future  volumes  at  regular  monthly 
intervals,  and  their  efforts  will  be  very  much  assisted 
if  those  who  appreciate  the  books  will  place  standing 
orders,  “till  further  notice,”  with  their  booksellers. 

They  beg  to  announce  the  following,  with  approximate 
dates  of  issue : 

27.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  DURER  [Sept.  1909 

29.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  LOTTO  [Sept.  i9c9 

30.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  LUINI  [Sept.  1909 

31.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  GREUZE  [Sept.  1909 

32.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  CARPACCIO  AND 

GIORGIONE  [Oct.  1909 

33.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  HOGARTH  [Oct.  1909 

34.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  GIOTTO  [AW.  1909 
33.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  MORETTO  [Dec.  1909 


POCKET  ANTHOLOGIES 

Compiled  by  ADAM  L.  GOWANS,  M.A, 

53rd  Thousand. 

No.  i.— The  Hundred  Best  Poems  (Lyrical)  in  the 
English  Language. 

23rd  Thousand. 

No.  a.— The  Hundred  Best  Poems  (Lyrical)  in  the 
English  Language.  Second  Series. 

1 4th  Thousand. 

No.  3. — The  Book  of  Love.  One  hundred  of  the  best 
love-poems  in  the  English  language. 

8th  Thousand. 

No.  4. — The  Hundred  Best  Blank  Verse  Passages  in 
the  English  Language. 

10th  Thousand. 

No.  5* — Poetry  for  Children.  One  Hundred  of  the  best 
poems  for  the  young  in  the  English  language. 

4th  Thousand. 

No.  6. — The  Ways  of  Qod.  One  hundred  poems  on  the 
great  problems  of  existence. 

Others  In  Contemplation. 


PRICES: 

Paper,  6d.  Net.  Cloth,  is.  Net. 

Leather,  as.  Net.  Postage,  id.  each. 


GOWANS  & GRAY,  Ltd.,  London  & Glasgow 


UNIFORM  WITH  OUR  “POCKET  ANTHOLOGIES. 


LES  CENT 

MEILLEURS  POEMES 

(Lyriquet) 

de  la  Languc  francaise 


Choisis  par 

AUGUSTE  DORCHAIN. 


JT  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  in  France  a 
more  competent  scholar  to  make  this  selection 
than  M.  DORCHAIN,  himself  a poet  of  standing, 
poetical  critic  to  the  famous  French  weekly,  Lts 
Annales , and  author  of  L’Art  des  Vers 

As  the  publishers  anticipated,  this  selection  has 
been  a very  great  success,  and  is  now  the  favourite 
Anthology  of  French  Poetry 


pricesi 

Paper  Coven,  60.  Net.  Cloth,  - 

Leather,  • 2s.  net.  Portage, 


to.  Net 
lo,  Each, 


® ® 9 9 m @ 

COWANS  » GRAY.  Lid..  Loado.  V 


T^g  Best  Christmas  Car3s 
1 Y< 


You  can  sen<J 


CADOGAN 

BOOKLET/ 


m 


lxpence 

SWsiffia® 


Each 


Net 
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Beautifully-produced  little  volumes  in  parchment 
covers,  with  pretty  designs  in  colour  by 
Charles  Robinson. 

No.  15.— RIP  VAN  WINKLE.  By  Irving. 

No.  14.— MONTAIGNE  ON  FRIENDSHIP. 

No.  13. — GUINEVERE.  By  Lord  Tennyson. 

No.  12. — FRIENDSHIP.  By  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
No.  ix.— THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE  AND  OTHER 
POEMS.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith. 


No. 

10. — KING  LEAR.  A Tale  from  Shakespeare. 
Charles  Lamb. 

By 

No. 

9.— OTHELLO.  A Tale 
Charles  Lamb. 

from 

Shakespeare. 

By 

No. 

8.— HAMLET.  A Tale 
Charles  Lamb. 

from 

Shakespeare. 

By 

No.  7.— THE  HAPPY  LIFE.  From  Seneca. 

No.  6. — ENOCH  ARDEN.  By  Lord  Tennyson. 

No.  5.— HUNTED  DOWN.  By  Charles  Dickens. 

No.  4. — LAMIA.  By  John  Keats. 

No.  3.— THE  STORY  OF  RICHARD  DOUBLEDICK. 
By  Charles  Dickens. 

No.  2— A ROYAL  PRINCESS  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 
By  Christina  G.  Rossetti. 

No.  1.— SONNETS  FROM  THE  PORTUGUESE. 
By  Mrs.  Browning. 

GOWANS  & GRAY,  Ltd-,  London  & Glasgow 


Gowans’s  Nature  Books,  No.  22 


Alpine  Plants  at  Home 


SECOND  s EAVES 


ca«son  a nicoi,  limited,  printers,  Glasgow 

BLOCKS  BY  HISLOP  A DAY,  EDINBURGH 
PAPER  BY  ALEX.  COWAN  A SONS,  LIMITED.  EDINBURGH 
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THALICTRUM  F0ET1DUM , L. 


Fetid  Meadow-Rue 
(Flower  yellowish-green) 


PlGAMON  Flh'lDE 
(Fleur  vert  jaunatre) 


Sunk ende  Wiesenraute 
(Blute  gelbgrun) 


SECOND  SERIES 


Sixty  photographs  of  Alpine  Plants  growing  in  their  haunts , 
by  Somerville  Hastings,  b.K.C.S. 


London  and  Glasgow  : Gowans  & Gray,  Ltd. 
Paris:  A.  Perche,  45  Rue  Jacob 
Bruxelles:  Emile  Groenveldt,  13  Rue  St-Boniface 
Lausanne:  Edwin  Frankfurter,  12  Grand-Chi-ne 
Berlin  W30:  Wilhelm  Weichek,  Haberlanustr.  4 
1910 


/£  /_  /,  the  photographs  in  this  tittle  boo {• 
were  taken  in  the  Alps.  While 
those  in  the  First  Series  illustrate  the 
fora  of  June  the  present  is  representative 
of  plants  flowering  somewhat  later , for 
nearly  all  the  photographs  in  this  series 
were  taken  in  July  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Saas  Grund.  Otherwise 
the  remarks  in  the  preface  of  the  First 
Series  apply  to  this  volume  also. 
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anemone  hepatic  a,  l 


Hepatica  H£patique,  Hehbe  du  Foie, 

Flower  blue,  sometimes  pink  ou  Herbe  de  la  Trinit£ 

or  white)  (Fleur  bleue,  parfois  rose 

Eciites  LEnERRLOMCiiEN  ou  blanche) 
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AQUIL&GIA  alp/na,  l. 


Alpine  Columbine  Alpen-Akelei  Ancolie  des  Alpes 

(Flower  blue)  (Hliite  blau)  (Fleur  bleue) 


ACONITUM  NAPELLUS,  L. 


) 


Common  Monk's-Hood  Aconit  Napel,  Casque  dr  Jupiter 
(Flower  blue)  ou  Char  de  V6nus 

(Fleur  bleue) 

CcHTER  STURMHUT 

(Blute  blau) 


IO 


ARABIS  HIRSUTA , SCOP. 


IIairy  Rock-Cress 
(Flower  white) 


Akahktte  v£lue 
(Fleur  blanche) 


Eciitf.  Gansf.krksse 
(Bliite  weiss) 


CARD  AMINE  R ESEDI  FOLIA,  L. 


M IGNONETTE-I.KAVBD  H.TTER-CRESS  CaRDAM.NB  A FbU.L.  ES  DE  Kfe*UA 
(Flower  whice)  (Fl^r  blanche) 

Stein-Sciiaum  kraut 
(liliite  weiss) 


2 


DENTARIA  DIGIT  AT  A,  LAM. 


Tooth-Wort  Dkntairb  digitAk 

(Flower  pink  or  violet)  (Fleur  rose  ou  violetie) 

Finger-Zahnwurz 
(Elute  rosa  oder  violett) 


Mountain  Penny-Cress  Iabouret  oks  Montagnbs 

(Plower  while)  <Kleur  b,anche> 

BkRG-PpEN  NIGER  AUT 
(Bliite  wciss) 


M 


HUTCH  INSI A ALPINA 


R.  BR. 


Ai.pkn-GemsschStchen 

(liliite  weiss) 


PA  R WAS  SI  A PALUSTRIS,  L. 


15 


Grass  of  Parnassus 
(flower  white) 


Paknassie  nrs  Marais 
(Fleur  blanche) 


Sumpf-Herzuiatt 
(Iiliite  weiss) 


6 


POLYGALA  CllAMAEBUXUS , L. 


Mountain  Milkwort  Laitirr  Ruts 

(Flower  yellowish-white  or  (Fleur  blanc  jaundtre  on 

yellowish-purple)  pourpre  jaunatre) 


GYPSOPHILA  R EPF. .VS,  L.  17 


80 


Crprping  Gypsopiiila  Gypsophilb  rampantb 

(Flower  while  within,  pink  without)  (Fleur  blanche  en  dedans,  rose  a l’extirieur) 
Krikchbndbs  Gipskraut 
(liliite  innen  weiss,  aussen  rosa) 


8 


SILANE  NUTANS , L. 


Nottingham  Catchfly  Silane  penchA 

(Flower  white  or  greenish-white)  (Fleur  blanche  ou  blanc  vcnlfitre) 
Nickendes  Leimkraut 
(Bliite  weiss  Oder  griinweiss) 


A LSI  ME  CHER  LERI,  FF.NZL. 
\CH  ERLER I A S EDO  IDES,  L.\ 


20 


CERAST1UM  ARVENSE , L. 


Field  Mouse-Ear  Chickweed  CHraiste  des  Champs 

(Flower  white)  (Fleur  blanche) 

Acker-Horn  kraut 
(Bliite  weiss) 


TRIFOLIUM  MONTANUM , L. 


21 


Mountain  Trefoil  Trifle  de  Montagne 

(Flower  white  or  pink)  (Fleur  blanche  ou  rose) 

BergKi.ee 
(Bliite  weiss  oJer  rosa) 


22 


TRI FOLIUM  BADIUM , SCHREB. 


Brown  Trefoil  Leoer-Ki.ee  Trifle  brun 

(Klower  yellow)  (Bliite  Rclb)  (Fleur  jaune) 


ROSA  ALP  IN  A,  L. 


*3 


£gLANT1ER  DES  Al-PES 
(Fleur  rouge) 


Ai.pinb  Rosb 
(Flower  red) 


Berg-Rose 
(Rliite  rot) 


Fleischer’s  Willow-Herb  Epilobb  de  Fleischer 

(Flower  brownish-pink)  (Fleur  rose  brunatre) 

Braunes  WeidenrOschen 
(Bliite  braunlich  rosa) 


SCLERANTHUS  PER  ENNIS,  L.  «5 


Perennial  Knawel  Dauer-Knaubl  Gnavellb  vivace 

(Flower  greenish* while)  (Flute  g run  weiss)  (Fleur  blanc  verdatre) 


26 


SEDUM  ANNUUM , L. 


Annum.  Stonecrop  Sommrr-Fetthenne  Orpin  annuel 


SEDUM  DASYPHYLLUM , /.. 


27 


_ „„  Orpin  A Feuili.es  fip&lSSBS 

Thick-lbaved  Stonecrop  urpin  a 

. . . . , ■ (Fleur  blanc  ros6) 

(t  lower  pinkish-white) 

Buckel-Fetthbnns 
(Bliiie  rosaweiss) 


28 


SAXIFRAGA  SR  VOIDER,  L 


SAXIFRACA  CUNF.IFOUA , 


39 


Wedge-leaved  Saxifrage  Saxifrage  k Feuillbs  en  Coin 

(Flower  white)  (Fleur  bUnche) 

Keil-Steinbrfcu 

(liliite  weiss) 


3° 


SAX!  FRAG  A ROTUND! FOLl A,  L. 


Round-eeaved  Saxifrage  Saxifrage  A Feoilles  rondes 
(Flower  white)  (Fleur  blanche) 

Nieren-Steinbrech 
(Bliite  weiss) 


ASTER  ALPINUS,  /.. 


3' 


Alpine  Aster  Aster  dbs  Alpes 

(Flower  purple,  centre  yellow)  (Fleur  pourpre,  centre  jaune) 

Alpen-Astbr 
(Blute  purpurn,  Mine  gelb) 


BELLIDIASTRUM  MICHELII,  CASS. 


Alpine  Daisy  Bellidiastrum  de  Michel 

white,  centre  yellow)  (Fleur  blanche,  centre  jaune) 

Echtes  Alpenmasslieb 
(Bliite  weiss,  Mitte  gelb) 


GNAPHALIVM  SUPINUM,  L. 


33 
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Zwerg-Ruhrkraut 

(liliile  braun) 


34 


GNAPHALIUM  NORVEGICUM , GUNN. 


Northern  Cudweed  Gnaphale  du  Nord 

(Flower  brownish-white)  (Fleur  blanc  brunatrc) 

Nordisches  Ruhrkraut 
(Bliite  braunweiss) 


LEONTOPrfvTUM  ALPTNUM , CASS. 


35 


36 


ANTENNA  RT  A CARPATHICA , PL.  <V  RING. 


Carpathian  Cudweed  Pikd-de-Chat  carpathb 

(Flower  brown)  (Fleur  bruue) 

Braunes  Katzenpfotchen 
(Bliite  braun) 


Alpine  Ox-Eye  Chrvra nth ^mk  dps  Alpes 

(Flower  white,  .sometimes  purplish,  (Fleur  blanche,  parfois  purpurine, 
centre  yellow)  centre  jaune) 

A lpe  n-Ka  se  bi.u  m e 

(Bli'ite  weiss,  bisweilen  purpurlich,  Mitte  gelb) 


38 


SENECIO  UNIELORUS,  ALL. 


Single-flowered  Groundsel  Sene^on  k Fleurs  Singles 

(Flower  yellow)  (Fleur  jaune) 


CENT  A UREA  MONTANA  E. 


39 


Mountain  Cornflower  Centaur6e,  ou  Bluet,  des  Montagnrs 

(Flower  blue)  (Fleur  bleue> 

Gerirgs-Fi.ockenblume 

(Blute  blau) 


4° 


LACTUCA  PER  ENNIS,  L. 


Perennial  Lettuce  Laitue  vivace 

(Flower  blue)  (Fleur  bleue) 


CREPIS  A UREA.  CASS. 


4» 


Got.den  Hawk’s-Beard 
(Flower  orange-yellow) 

Gold-C.  run  df  este 
(Blute  orange  gelb) 


Cr^pide  DORfiE 
(Fleur  jaune  orange) 


4» 


PHYTEUMA  HEM  ISP  HA  ERIC  UM,  L. 


PHYTF.UMA  BE  TOXICA  F.  FOLIUM,  VILL. 


<3 


Bbtony-leaved  Rampion  Raiponce  A Feuilles  DE  B6TOI.NE 
(Flower  blue)  (Fleur  bleue) 

Betonien-Trufelskralle 
(BHite  blau) 


44 


CAMPANULA  BARBARA,  L. 


Bearded  Bell-Flower  Cambanule  bakbue 

(Flower  pale  blue)  (Fleur  bleu  pale) 

Bartige  Glockenblume 
(Bliite  blassblau) 


CAMPANULA  EXCtSA , SCHLEtCH. 


4S 


Fissured  Bell- F lower 
(Flower  blue) 

Ausgeschnittenk 


Campanule  perforce 
(Fleur  bleue) 
Glockenblume 


(Bliite  blau) 


46 


CAMPANULA  PUSILLA , HAENK. 


Dwarf  Bell-Flower 
(Flower  blue) 


Campanule  mignonnb 
(Fleur  bleue)  t 


Niedliche  Glockenblume 
(Bliite  blau) 
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CAMPANULA  THYRSOTDEA,  /,. 


Spiked  Bell-Flower  Campanule  A Fleurs  en  Thyrse 

(Flower  yellow)  SL  (Fleur  jaune) 

Borsten-Glockenblume  ' 

(Bliite  gelb) 


A 7. XtF.A  PROCUMBENS,  L. 
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gentiAna  purpurea,  l. 


SO 


Purple  Gentian  Gentiane  pourpree 

(Flower  purplish,  sometimes  yellow)  (Fleur  purpurine,  paiTois  jaune) 
Purpur-Enzian 

(Blute  purpurlich,  bisweilen  gelb) 


OR.VTfAJVA  VrRICUr.OSA.  L. 
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Bladder  Gentian  Gentians  rknfl6k 

(Flower  blue)  (Fleur  bleue) 

Schi.auch-Enzian 

(Bliite  blau) 
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ERITRICHIUM  HA  HUM , SC  HR  AD. 


Dwarf  Forget-me-not 
(Flower  blue) 

Kleiner  Himmelshfrold 
(Blute  blau) 


Myosotis  nain 
(Fleur  bleue) 


ALECTOR^LOPHUS  ( RH1NANTHUS)  MAJOR , RCHB.  53 


Great  Yellow- Rattle  Tartarie  grande 

(Flower  yellow)  (Fleur  jaune) 

Grosse  Wiesen-Klappbr 
(Blute  gelb) 
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CA  LA  Ml  NTH  A ALPTNA 


LAM. 


2 J 


BRUNF.LLA  GRANDIFLORA , JACQ. 


Grossk  Hrunru.r 
(Bli'ite  violettblau) 


5® 


TEUCRIUM  MONTANUM,  L. 


Mountain  Gemander  Germandr£e  des  Montagnes 

(Flower  yellowish-white)  (Fleur  blanc  jaunatre) 


ANDRES  ACE  GLACIAL/S,  HOPP. 
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Glacier  Androsacb  Androsace  des  Glac.ers 

(Flower  pink  or  whitish)  (Fleur  rose  ou  blanchatre) 

Glbtschbr-Mannsschild 

(Bli'ite  rosa  ocier  weisslich) 
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THESIUM  ALPINUM , L. 


ORCHIS  PALUSTRIS,  J ACQ. 
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Smaller  Marsh  Orchis 


(Rower  purple) 


Sl’MPF-Afff  nkraUT 
(Bliiie  purpura) 


Orchis  des  Pr6s 
(Fleur  pourpre) 
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GYMNADENIA  CONOPEA , R.  BR. 


Fragrant  Orchis 
(Flower  pink) 


GymnadSnia  A long  Etbkon 
(Fleur  rose) 


Grosse  Hoswurz 
(Bliite  rosa) 


PLATANTHERA  BI FOLIA,  RCHB. 
[. HABENARIA  BIFOLIA,  R.  BR.) 
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Butterfly  Orchis  Orchis  X deux  Feuili.es 

(Flower  whitish)  (Fleur  blanchatre) 

Kleinb  Stendrlwurz 
(Blute  weisslich) 
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CYPRIPF.DIUM  CAT.  CEO  I.  US,  L. 


Lady’s  Sluter  Sabot  de  V£nus 

(Flower  brown  and  yellow)  (Fleur  brune  et  jaune) 

Deutscher  Frauenschuh 
(Blute  braun  und  gelb) 


I.  ILIUM  MART  AGON , L. 
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Turk’s-Cap  Lily 
(Flower  violet-pink) 


TORKF.NBUND-Llt.lE 
(Bliite  violett  ros.t) 


Lis  Martagov 
(Fleur  rose  violet) 


«4 


c6lchicum  autumnale,  l. 


Autumn  Crocus 
(Flower  pink) 


CoLCHIQUE  u’AUTOMNE 
(Fleur  rose) 


Her  bst-Zeitlosk 

(Bliite  rosa) 


SECOND  SERIES. 


ALPINE  PLANTS. 


Some  Notes  on  the  Plants 

OF  WHICH 

PHOTOGRAPHS  APPEAR  IN 
THE  PRECEDING  PAGES  # . 

BY 

SOMERVILLE  HASTINGS- 


The  Fetid  Meadow-Rue  (Frontispiece)  is  a fair-sized  plant, 
pretty  common  in  rocky  places,  and  not  exclusively  Alpine.  It  is 
recognised  by  its  relatively  large  flowets  and  finely  divided  leaves, 
which  are  covered  with  soft  glandular  hairs.  The  Alpine  Meadow- 
Rue  (Thalictrvm  Alpinum)  is  a much  smaller  plant,  with  smaller 
flowers  and  much  less  finely  divided  leaves. 

The  Hepatica  (Page  6),  with  its  pretty  little  sky-blue  flowers,  is 
frequently  cultivated  in  gardens.  It  usually  flowers  in  spring,  but 
the  plant  here  shown  had  been  brought  down  by  an  avalanche  and 
was  photographed  late  jn  June.  Its  leaves  are  smooth  and  leathery, 
and  divided  into  three  segments. 

The  Glacier  Crowfoot  (Page  7)  is  a typical  Alpine  plant,  most 
abundant  on  rocky  debris  close  to  the  snow  line.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  found  at  higher  altitudes  than  any  other  flowering  plant,  and 
has  been  picked  near  the  summits  of  some  of  the  highest  peaks  in 
Switzerland.  The  flowers  are  tinged  with  pink  externally,  and  the 
calyx,  which  is  covered  w-ith  reddish  brown  hairs,  persists  after  the 
flower  itself  has  faded.  These  characters,  wiih  the  finely  divided 
leaves  and  leafless  flower  stalks,  distinguish  this  plant  from  all  the 
other  crowfoots.  The  Alpine  Crowfoot  (page  10,  First  Scries)  at 
first  sight  resembles  it  closely. 

The  Alpine  Columbine  (Page  8)  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  of 
Alpine  plants.  It  is  widely  distributed,  but  nowhere  common.  Its 
flowers  are  blue,  and  larger  than  those  of  the  Common  Columbine, 
which  is  as  abundant  in  the  Alps  as  in  the  plains. 

The  Common  Monk’s-Hood  (Page  9)  is  a tall,  conspicuous 
plant,  with  dark  blue  flowers.  It  is  fairly  common  in  the  Alps, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  cow-houses  and  dairies.  The  flow  ers  are 
closely  packed  together  on  the  stem,  w hich  is  usually;  unbranched, 
and  the  leaves  are  dark  green,  shiny,  and  finely  divided.  It  is  a 
poisonous  plant,  and  depends  entirely  on  humble  bees  for  the 
conveyance  of  pollen  and  consequent  formation  of  seeds. 
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The  Hairy  Rock-Cress  (Page  10)  is  a common  Alpine  weed, 
bearing  numerous  white  flowers  on  a long  stalk.  The  shape  of  its 
leaves  is  perhaps  the  most  distinctive  thing  about  it. 

The  Mignonette-leaved  Bitter-Cress  (Page  n)  is  another 
inconspicuous  little  plant  with  white  flowers,  but  this  one  is  rather 
rare. 

The  Tooth-Wort  (Page  is)  is  a tall,  almost  shrubby  plant,  fairly 
common  in  mountain  woods.  Remembering  the  rose-lilac  colour  of 
the  flowers,  and  that  all  the  leaves  are  divided,  it  should  be  easily 
recognised. 

The  Mountain  Penny-Cress  (Page  13),  like  the  three  preced- 
ing species,  is  a plant  with  cruciform  flowers,  that  is,  flowers  formed 
by  two  pairs  of  opposite  petals.  The  plant  has  white  flowers,  and 
grows  in  rocky  places,  but  is  rather  rare. 

The  Common  Alpine  Cress  (Page  14),  another  cruciferous 
plant  with  white  flowers,  should  be  recognised  from  the  photo. 
Hutchinsia  brevecaulis  is  very  like  it,  but  is  a smaller  and  more 
compact  plant.  Both  are  common  in  the  Alps. 

The  Grass  of  Parnassus  (Page  15)  is  a lovely  little  plant.  It 
grows  in  moist  places  not  only  in  the  Alps  but  also  nearly  all  over 
Europe.  The  flower  has  a large  fan-shaped  glandular  scale  in  front 
of  each  petal.  To  the  middle  of  the  flower-stalk  is  attached  a 
single  heart-shaped  leaf.  There  are  also  similar  leaves  at  the  base 
of  the  stem,  but  these  have  long  stalks.  The  petals  are  white  and 
veined  like  ivory. 

The  Mountain  Milkwort  (Page  16)  is  a creeping  shrub  common 
in  most  parts  of  Switzerland.  Its  leaves  are  polished,  leathery,  and 
evergreen.  The  central  part  of  the  flowe[  is  yellow  and  the  two 
wings  are  usually  white,  but  when  the  plant  is  grown  on  calcareous 
slate,  they  acquire  a reddish-purple  colour.  The  influence  of  the 
soil  on  the  colour  of  the  flowers  is  very  striking  in  this  plant. 

The  photograph  on  Page  17  gives  a very  poor  idea  of  the 
general  habit  of  the  Creeping  Gypsophila.  The  plant  was 
grow'ing  from  a cleft  among  rocks,  and  therefore  its  long  flower 
stalks  and  narrow  leaves  are  very  imperfectly  seen.  The  Gypsophila 
is  a common  and  graceful  plant.  The  flowers  are  white  or  pale 
pink. 

The  Nottingham  Catchfly  (Page  18)  is  common  in  Switzer- 
land, but  is  not  exclusively  Alpine.  The  flowers,  which  are 
drooping,  when  they  first  open,  have  very  long  styles.  The  petals 
are  greenish  white,  and  are  divided  nearly  to  their  bases. 

The  Sedum-like  Cheleria  (Page  19)  is  a tiny  plant  with 
minute  green  flowers,  very  common  among  rocks  in  the  higher 
Alpine  regions.  It  closely  resembles  a moss,  especially  when  not 
flowering,  but  is  really  a Cushion  plant,  and  allied  to  the  pinks. 
Seme  account  of  these  Cushion  plants,  so  characteristic  of  the 
higher  Alps,  will  be  found  on  page  67  of  the  First  Series. 

The  Field  Mouse-Ear  Chickweed,  with  white  flowers  (Pa^e 
20)  is  met  with  in  lowland  as  well  as  Alpine  regions.  Its  stem  is 
hairy  and  its  leaves  smooth. 
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The  Mountain  Trefoil  (Page  21)  is  a stiff-looking  plant,  with 
pale  pink  flowers.  It  is  common  in  mountain  pastures.  The 
leaflets  are  hairy  underneath,  and  the  flower  stalk  becomes  deflected 
when  the  flowers  fade. 

The  Brown  Trefoil  (Page  a2)  is  common  and  distinctive.  The 
globular  flower  beads  are  at  first  of  a golden  yellow  colour,  and  are 
held  erect  on  the  long  flower  stalks.  Hut  laler  on  as  they  fade, 
the  flower  heads  hang  down  and  become  a glossy  brown.  The 
corolla,  now  brown  and  dry,  remains  In  this  way  attached  to  the 
seeds,  and  is  of  considerable  importance  in  assisting  their  distribu- 
tion by  the  wind.  The  leaves  are  long-stalked,  and  the  three  leaflets 
have  finely  serrated  margins. 

The  Alpine  Rose  ( Rosa  A Ip  in  a,  Page  *3)  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  Alpenrose  which  is  seen  on  pages  38  and  39  of  the 
First  Seiies.  The  names  are  liable  to  lead  to  confusion.  The 
Alpine  Rose  is  a shrub  bearing  rose-red  flowers,  with  a faint 
fragrant  scent.  The  leaves  have  7 to  11  leaflets  and  the  flowering 
branches  are  entirely  without  spines.  Indeed  it  is  unusual  to  find 
spines  on  any  but  the  very  youngest  shoots.  There  are  several 
sub-species. 

Fleischer’s  Willow-Herb  is  seen  on  Page  24.  It  grows  in 
dried-up  torrent  beds  in  the  high  Alps  but  is  rather  local.  Very 
closely  resembling  it  is  a commoner  species  Epiloiium  rosmarini- 
folium.  The  latter  is  usually  a bigger  plant « it h more  closely  packed 
leaves  and  its  style  is  about  as  long  as  the  stamens,  whereas  the 
style  of  Fleischer's  Willow  Heib  is  much  shorter. 

The  Perennial  Knawel  (Page  25)  is  fairly  common  in  dry  places 
but  is  not  exclusively  Alpine.  The  broad  white  margin  of  the  green 
calyx  is  characteristic. 

Two  species  of  Stonecrop  are  photographed.  The  Annual 
Stonecrop  (Page  26)  is  a fairly  common  plant  with  yellow  flowers. 
The  whole  plant  is  without  hairs  and  the  leaves  are  fleshy  and 
cylindrical.  The  individual  flowers  have  very  short  stalks  The 
Thick-leaved  Stonecrop  (Page  27)  is  very  common.  The  thick 
succulent  leaves  are  in  pairs  opposite  *ne  another  and  are  often 
spotted  with  red,  and  the  flowers  are  white  and  tend  to  hang  down. 

Three  more  species  of  Saxifrage  are  illustrated  in  this  volume. 
They  should  be  carefully  compared  with  those  on  pages  24  to  2S  of 
the  First  Series.  The  Moss-like  Saxifrage  (Page  28)  is  really  a 
Cushion  plant  growing  in  inoss-like  tufts  in  the  fissures  of  rocks  in 
high  Alpine  regions.  The  Rough  Saxifrage  ( Page  27— First  Series) 
very  closely  resembles  it,  for  both  have  yellowish  white  flowers. 
Apart  from  technical  details  the  smaller  and  more  closely  packed 
leaves  of  the  Moss-like  Saxifrage  are  perhaps  the  best  guides 
to  its  identification.  The  general  habits  of  the  two  plants  will  be 
easily  seen  by  a comparison  of  the  two  photos. 

The  Wedge-leaved  Saxifrage  (Page  29)  is  rather  rare.  It 
grows  in  moist  places  on  the  Alps.  The  wedge-shaped  leaves  are 
smooth  and  leathery,  and  have  a thickened  margin.  The  flower 
stem  is  long  and  branched,  and  the  white  flowers  have  almost 
invariably  a yellow  spot  in  the  centre  of  each  petal. 
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The  Round -leaved  Saxifrage  (Page  30)  will  be  readily  identified 
if  its  long-stalked  leaves  and  white  petals,  which  are  spotted  with 
red  and  yellow,  be  remembered.  It  is  common  in  damp  shady 
places. 

The  pretty  little  Alpine  Aster  is  well  illustrated  on  page  31. 
The  flowers  are  violet-purple  with  yellow  centres,  and  each  plant 
bears  but  a single  flower  head  on  a long  stalk.  Two  species  of 
Plea  bane  (Erigerott)  resemble  the  Alpine  Aster  rather  closely,  but 
no  mistake  will  arise  if  it  be  remembered  that  the  purple  ray  florets 
are  arranged  in  several  rows  in  Erigeron,  but  in  a single  row  in 
Aster. 

The  Alpine  Daisy  (Page  32)  is  the  Alpine  representative  of  the 
Common  Daisy  (Beliis  ferennis ) which  it  closely  resembles.  But 
the  flowers,  though  similar  in  colour,  are  larger,  and  the  leaves  are 
more  elongated  and  have  coarser  notches  along  the  edges.  It  is 
common  in  moist  rocky  places  and  mountain  pastures. 

The  Dwarf  Cudweed  (Page  33)  is  a stumpy  little  plant,  bear- 
ing usually  but  a single  flower  head  at  the  top  of  a short  stem.  The 
plant  grows  in  tufts,  and  comes  up  directly  the  snow  melts.  It  is 
much  appreciated  by  sheep. 

The  Northern  Cudweed  (Page  34),  like  the  Dwarf  Cudweed, 
has  its  leaves  covered  by  a whitish  felt.  It  is  closely  related  to  the 
Wood  Cudweed  (Gnafihaliuni  silvaticum),  but  has  broader  leaves, 
with  three  veins.  In  the  Wood  Cudweed  the  leaves  are  practically 
all  of  the  same  length,  but  in  the  Northern  Cudweed  the  leaves 
situated  half-way  up  the  stem  are  longer  than  those  above  and 
below. 

The  Edelweiss  (Page  35)  is  probably  the  best  known  of  Alpine 
plants.  It  is  certainly  weird  and  beautiful.  The  flower  heads  are 
surrounded  by  long  bracts  covered  by  white  felt-like  hairs  which 
give  rise  to  the  characteristic  appearance  of  the  plant.  While  it  is 
found  right  up  to  the  snow  line,  the  Edelweiss  seems  to  prefer  rich 
Alpine  meadows.  In  Northern  Switzerland  it  is  rarely  met  with, 
but  is  sometimes  cultivated  by  the  guides  and  then  transplanted  to 
the  mountains  to  be  re-discovered  a few  weeks  later  when  the  guide 
has  a party  with  him.  South  of  the  Rhone  Valley  it  is  much  more 
common  and  can  be  picked  in  armfuls  in  some  of  the  Alpine  pastures. 
Woolly  plants  like  the  Edelweiss  are  much  more  characteristic  of 
dry  steppes  than  of  high  mountains,  and  the  Edelweiss  itself  is 
common  in  the  steppes  of  Siberia,  but  absent  in  Arctic  regions. 

The  Carpathian  Cudweed  (Page  36)  is  closely  related  to  the 
Catsfoot  or  Mountain  Everlasting  photographed  on  page  31  of  the 
First  Series,  and  closely  resembles  it.  But  the  Carpathian  Cudweed 
has  brown,  not  pink  or  white,  flower  heads,  and  never  sends  out 
runners  as  the  Mountain  Everlasting  does. 

The  Alpine  Ox-Eye  (Page  37)  is  a kind  of  dwaifed  Alpine  form 
of  the  common  Ox-eye  Daisy.  The  flower-head  is  white,  with  a con- 
cave yellow  centre,  and  the  short  flower-stalk,  which  is  unbranched, 
is  usually  devoid  of  leaves.  The  leaves  at  the  base  of  the  stem  are 
finely  divided.  The  plant  is  common  in  the  high  Alps  and  widely 
distributed.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  many  lowland  plants  have 
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corresponding  Alpine  representatives  which  resemble  them  closely, 
but  are  usually  quite  distinct  species,  and  more  than  mere  dwarfed 
vaiieties.  The  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  that  the  Alpine  form, 
though  now  quite  distinct,  was  originally  the  tesult  of  a change  of 
environment  acting  upon  the  lowland  species.  Some,  however, 
would  reverse  the  process,  and  regard  the  Alpine  form  as  really  the 
more  primitive. 

The  Single-flowered  Groundsel  (Page  38)  is  rare  except  in 
some  localitirs  south  of  the  Rhone  Valley,  where  it  is  found  in  great 
abundance  close  to  the  snow  line.  The  yellow  flower-head  is 
carried  on  a thick  unbranched  stem,  and  the  divided  leaves  are 
covered  by  a fine  white  felt. 

The  Mountain  Cornflower  (Page  39)  is  often  cultivated  in 
gardens,  and  ought  to  he  easily  recognised  from  the  photo.  The 
flower  is  blue,  and  the  bracts  below  the  flower-head  have  a narrow 
black  fringe.  It  is  common  in  mountain  woods  and  shady  places. 

The  Perennial  Lettuce  (Page  40)  is  distinguished  by  its  large 
blue  flower-heads.  The  specimen  here  photographed  was  found  at 
a high  altitude,  and  is  consequently  rather  dwarfed.  The  plant 
grows  in  dry  rocky  places,  but  is  rather  local. 

The  Golden  Hawk’s-Beard  (Page  41)  will  be  readily  recog- 
nised by  the  deep  orange-yellow  colour  of  its  flower  heads.  The 
stem  is  long  and  leafless  and  covered  by  dark  hairs,  especially 
above.  It  is  common  in  Alpine  meadows  and  pastures,  and  makes 
excellent  fodder. 

Two  Rampions  are  illustrated  in  this  volume.  Both  have  blue 
flowers,  and  me  therefore  quite  different  from  the  Spiked  Rampion 
illustrated  on  page  35  of  the  Firat  Series.  The  Hemispherical 
Rampion  (Page  4*),  an  insignificant  little  plant,  is  a common 
constituent  of  the  turf  of  Alpine  pastures.  Its  leaves  are  grass-like, 
and  there  are  8-12  flowers  to  each  (lower  head.  The  Few-flowered 
Rampion  ( Phyttutna  pauce/lorum)  has  fewer  flowers  (5  7)  to  each 
flower  head,  and  broader,  not  grass-like,  leaves.  PhyUuma 
betonicarfoliuH'  (Page  43)  is  one  of  the  tall  Blue  Rampions  of 
Alpine  meadows.  Only  the  flower  heads  are  shown  in  the  photo., 
but  the  plant  cannot  be  recognised  by  these  alone.  The  leaves  are 
lance  shaped,  with  long  stalks,  and  are  usually  hairy. 

Switzerland  is  very  rich  in  Bell-Flowers.  Five  species  are  illus- 
trated in  this  volume,  and  a sixth  will  be  found  on  page  38  of  the 
First  Series.  The  Bearded  Bell-flower  (Page  44)  is  covered  all 
over  by  woolly  hairs,  and  these  ate  especially  long  around  the  mouth 
of  the  bell.  The  plant  is  very  common  in  Alpine  pastures  and  the 
flowers  are  pale  blue.  The  Fissured  Bell-Flower  (Page  45) 
is  a beautiful  little  plant.  Its  characteristic  feature  is  the  deep 
clefts  each  of  which  opens  out  below  into  a rounded  sinus,  between 
the  lobes  of  the  corolla.  The  calyx  teeth  are  small  and  turned 
back,  and  most  of  the  leaves  are  narrow-.  It  is  rather  local,  but 
like  so  many  other  Alpine  plants,  when  found  at  all  it  is  generally 
found  in  great  abundance.  The  Dwarf  Bell-Flower  (Page  46) 
is  very  common.  It  forms  large  clusters  of  blossoms  in  rocky 
places.  There  are  numerous  toothed  leaves  at  the  bases  of  the 
flower-stalks.  The  bells  are  short,  with  wide  open  mouths  and 
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the  plant  is  devoid  of  hairs.  Many  of  the  bell  flowers  are  much 
alike,  ar.d  very  difficult  to  distinguish  from  one  another.  From 
Sciieuchzer’s  Bell-Flower  (Page  36  First  Series),  the  Dwarf  Bell- 
Flower  is  recognised  by  its  smaller  flowers  and  the  more 
numerous  leaves  at  the  bases  of  the  flower  stalks.  The  Mount 
Cenis  Bell-Flower  (Page  47)  is  a delightful  little  plant,  with  a 
creeping  stem,  bearing  two  or  three  flowers  only.  The  flowers  are 
deep  blue  and  the  corolla  is  divided  half  way  down.  The  photo 
gives  a good  idea  of  the  habit  of  the  plant  which  will  be  readily 
recognised  by  it.  It  grows  high  up  in  rocky  places,  and  is  not  very 
common.  The  Spiked  Bell-Flower  (Page  48)  cannot  possibly  be 
mistaken  for  any  other  plant.  It  is  the  only  bell-flower  with 
greenish-yellow  flowers.  Indeed  the  only  mistake  possible  is  that 
it  may  not  be  recognised  as  a bell-flower  at  all.  It  is  a biennial 
plant,  and  the  first  year  consists  of  a tuft  of  closely-set  leaves  only. 
The  second  year  a stout  stem  develops,  covered  with  stiff  hairs,  and 
bearing  between  them  the  closely-packed  yellowish-green  flowers. 
It  is  widely  distributed  on  grassy  slopes  fairly  high  up. 

The  Creeping  Azalea  (Page  49)  is  a pretty  little  creeping 
shrub  with  pink  flowers.  The  intertwined  branches  creep  over  the 
surface  of  rocks  and  boulders  at  high  altitudes.  The  leaves  are 
thick,  evergreen,  and  rolled  back  at  their  margins. 

The  Purple  Gentian  (Page  50)  will  be  readily  recognised  from 
the  photo.  No  other  Alpine  Gentian  has  reddish-purple  flowers 
and  a calyx  split  on  one  side  almost  to  its  base.  The  flowers  rarely 
open  more  than  is  shown  in  the  photo.  The  root  of  the  Purple 
Gentian,  like  that  of  the  Yellow  Gentian  (page  40,  First  Series),  is 
used  in  medicine.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  by  means  of  cross- 
fertilisation  hybrids  occur  between  the  three  large  Gentians,  the 
Yellow,  the  Purple,  and  the  Spotted.  These  are  likely  to  give  rise 
to  confusion  in  identification,  and  were  at  first  regarded  as  distinct 
species.  The  Bladder  Gentian  (Page  51),  a little  blue  flowered 
plant,  is  not  very  common.  Its  much  inflated  calyx,  with  well- 
marked  wings,  is  its  distinctive  feature.  Closely  resembling  it  is  the 
Snow  Gentian  (Gmtiana  nivalis).  But  in  this  plant  the  calyx  is 
less  inflated  and  without  wings.  The  shape  of  the  leaves,  as  well  as 
the  inflated  calyx,  at  once  distinguish  the  Bladder  Gentian  from  the 
Short-leaved  species  photographed  on  page  4a  of  the  First  Series. 

The  Dwarf  Forget-me-not  (Page  52)  is  a typical  snow  plant. 
It  is  only  found  in  crevices  of  the  rocks  close  to  the  snow  line,  and 
is  fairly  common  there.  Its  flowers  are  very  like  those  of  the 
Common  Forget-me-not,  and  are  of  the  richest,  purest,  blue.  From 
the  other  Forget-me-nots,  such  as  the  Alpine  Forget-me-not  (page 
43,  First  Series),  it  is  recognised  by  its  smaller  more  closely  packed 
leaves,  and  by  the  fact  that  only  two  or  three  flowers  are  borne  on 
each  stalk.  The  plant  is  much  smaller  also,  and  inclines  to  be 
creeping. 

The  Great  Yellow-Rattle  (Page  53)  is  fairly  abundant  in 
Alpine  meadows.  The  flower  is  yellow  with  the  exception  of  the 
teeth  of  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  which  are  usually  violet.  From 
the  I.esser  Yellow  Rattle  (A Uctorolophus  minor)  which  is  commoner 
and  flowers  earlier,  it  is  distinguished  by  its  larger  flowers  and  the 
longer  teeth  on  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla. 
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The  Alpine  Thyme  (Page  54)  is  very  abundant  on  dry  Alpine 
slopes  in  most  parts  of  Switzerland.  The  corolla  is  violet-purple 
with  a white  throat,  and  the  downy  calyx  is  open  while  the  flower 
is  in  the  hud.  The  15 as i 1 Thyme  ( Calaniintha  Seines)  is  not  unlike 
the  above,  but  the  flowers  are  smaller  and  usually  spotted,  and  the 
calyx  is  closed  above  till  the  corolla  begins  to  expand. 

The  Large-flowered  Self-heal  (Page  55)  though  common  in 
Switzerland  is  not  exclusively  Alpine.  Its  flowers  are  of  a violet- 
purple  colour.  From  the  Common  Self-heal  ( Prunella  vulgaris), 
(set  Wild  Flowers  at  Heme,  hirst  Series,  Pages  56  and  57).  it 
is  distinguished  by  its  larger  flowers  and  by  the  longer  intervals 
between  the  pairs  of  opposite  leaves  on  the  stem. 

The  Mountain  Germander  (Page  56),  a characteristic  looking 
plant,  is  easily  recognised  when  known,  but  might  not  be  -potted  as 
a Germander  the  first  time  it  is  seen.  It  is  (airly  abundant,  creeping 
over  the  stones  on  dry  mountain  slopes.  The  flowers  are  yellowish- 
white  and  the  leaves  downy  underneath.  The  plant  has  a faint 
aromatic  smell. 

The  Glacier  Androsace  (Page  57)  is  a delicate  little  cushion- 
plant  found  only  in  the  higher  Alpine  regions.  The  flowers  are  pink 
ami  the  leaves  look  velvety  from  their  covering  of  short  hairs.  The 
flowers  are  borne  on  a short  flower  stalk.  The  Swiss  Androsace 
{Androsace  Aelvctica)  has  white  flowers  with  a yellow  centre  and 
forms  denser  cushions.  The  Imbricated  Androsace  (A ndrosacs 
imbricata)  has  white  flowers  with  a red  centre  and  practically  no 
flower  stalk. 

The  Alpine  Bastard  Toad-Flax  (Page  58)  is  a very  small 
trailing  plant,  common  in  Alpine  pastures.  It  is  not  easily 
distinguished  from  several  other  species  of  Bastard  Toad-F  lax  which 
are  found  in  Switzerland  and  very  closely  resemble  it. 

Switzerland  is  very  rich  in  Orchids.  Four  are  illusttated  in  this 
volume  and  a fifth  will  be  seen  on  page  60  of  the  First  Series.  The 
photograph  on  page  59  is  of  the  Smaller  Marsh  Orchis,  but  the 
specimen  was  growing  high  up  on  the  mountain  side,  and  is  not 
very  typical.  I he  flowers  are  purple,  the  spur  short,  and  the  tubers 
undivided.  The  Fragrant  Orchis  (Page  60)  is  common  in 
most  parts  of  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  Alps.  The  scent  is  strong, 
hut  may  not  be  considered  pleasing  by  everyone.  The  flowers  are 
reddish-pink,  and  the  spur  long.  Avery  similar  species  (Gymna- 
denia  ederatissima ),  which  is  not  so  common,  has  paler  flowers  and 
narrower  leaves  and  a much  shorter  spur.  The  Butterfly  Orchis 
(Page  61)  is  one  of  the  loveliest  of  flowers.  The  tall  flower  stem  has 
a pair  of  large  leaves  opposite  to  one  another  at  its  base,  and  a spike 
of  large  w hite  flow  ers  above.  The  plant  is  common  in  woods,  and  is 
found  all  over  Europe.  It  may  be  gathered  in  large  bunches  in 
many  Alpine  meadows.  The  flower  is  very  graceful,  and  towards 
evening  gives  out  the  sweetest  of  perfumes.  Like  so  many  other 
light-coloured  flowers,  the  Butterfly  Orchis  is  fertilised  exclusively 
by  moths,  and  the  sweet  scent  is  doubtless  to  attract  these.  Only 
such  insects  as  moths,  with  long  tongues,  could  reach  the  honey 
that  is  secreted  right  at  the  bottom  of  the  long  spur.  A very  closely 
allied  species,  Platantkera  mentana,  has  slightly  larger  and  more 
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greenish  flowers  and  a clubbed  spur.  The  wonderful  Lady's 
Slipper  (Page  62)  is  found  in  mountain  woods,  but  is  rare.  The 
flowers  are  purple  brown,  with  a bright  yellow  lip.  They  are  of 
large  size,  and  will  be  easily  recognised.  (Forolherand  different 
photographs  of  these  last  two  plants  see  Wild  Flowers  at  Heme , 
Second  Series,  Page  61,  and  Third  Scries,  Pages  58  and  59  ) 

The  Turk's-Cap  Lily  (Page  63)  has  large  pink  drooping  flowers 
with  petals  rolled  back  like  a turban.  Its  leaves  are  in  whorls  and 
it  is  common  in  mountain  woods.  Lilium  Camiolicum,  which  is 
rare,  has  fewer  flowers  which  are  bright  red  or  occasionally  yellow 
and  alternate  leaves. 

The  flowers  of  the  Autumn  Crocus  (Page  64)  come  up  in 
autumn  after  the  hay  is  cut.  The  leaves  appear  and  the  seeds 
mature  the  following  spring.  The  Spring  Crocus  (page  61,  First 
Series)  has  enshealbing  leaves  around  the  flower,  and  the  Alpine 
Autumn  Crocus  ( Celchicum  alpinuni)  has  narrower  petals.  The 
Autumn  Crocus  is  used  in  medicine  especially  for  gout. 


Lantern  Slides  of  the  Photos,  in  this  book  can  be  obtained  from 
Messrs.  Newton,  Opticians,  3 Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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